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The Education Of Slow-Learning Children 
ORVILLE W. WAKE 


Director of Elementary Education 
Virginia State Department of Education 


In attacking this problem it is necessary to consider first 
the type of school experience that should be provided all children 
through public education. As we look at the larger problem we 
can see the implications for the education of children who are 
mentally retarded. 


There was a time in public education when the school 
defined its purpose in very narrow terms. The central purpose 
of the school was confined to assisting children develop a few 
academic skills. With this as the accepted purpose of the 
program of education, it was logical to limit the activities of 
the school to pencil and paper tasks. The kind of thinking that 
was expected of pupils was highly abstract, and pupils who had 
little facility with words had no place in such a program. In 
spite of the few exceptional teachers who pioneered in studying 
children and developing programs adapted to their needs, the 
accepted pattern of school activities reflected a very narrow 
conception of the task of the public school. 


This limited program may have been adequate in the period 
before 1900 when the school population was drawn largely from 
a few homes. Most of the children who attended school had 
many opportunities at home and in the community for a well- 
rounded, balanced experience. A school program that centered 
its effort upon helping children to become literate in the 
academic sense was all that was needed in order to round out 
the development that occurred as children participated in the 
normal activities of home and community life. 
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Today our school population is quite different. Instead of 
this relatively homogeneous group we find in our public schools 
pupils who vary widely in physical development, mental ability, 
and social experience. The belief that it is a public responsj- 
bility to educate the children of all the people produced tremen- 
dous increases in the enrollment in our elementary schools after 
1900. The belief that opportunities for a high school education 
should be open to all the people has caused the high school 
enrollment to double every decade since 1910. 


With the great influx of pupils into the public schools, 
educators have accepted the challenge to provide a school 
program that is adjusted to the needs of all the pupils. They 
have asked themselves what kind of education can be provided 
in public schools which will give reasonable promise of meeting 
the needs of all these pupils. In their quest for a solution to 
this problem they have analyzed the social conditions surround- 
ing the lives of pupils today and the accumulation of data 
regarding how human beings grow and develop. As a result of 
their analyses, a conception of education that differs in several 
important respects from the narrow, formal program of a 
generation ago has emerged. Let us briefly examine some of 
the social changes and some of the developments in the field of 
psychology that have influenced the thinking of educators. 

We all know that in this industrialized and technological 
age people have been forced into new ways of living that make 
it more difficult for children to maintain the basic personal 
security that is essential for growth and development. When 
the family was a relatively self-contained social unit and when 
the pattern of community life was much simpler, children had 
opportunities for building meanings into the world around them 
that were important in the maintenance of a sense of security. | 
Children had opportunities to see the wholeness in the processes 
going on around about them. For example, they could see many 
of the processes of the production and consumption of goods 
go on from the beginning to the end. The cycle of life mani- 
fested itself on every hand to children in a simpler society. 
Birth, growth to maturity, and death were seen in nature as a 
normal sequence. Understanding of this type made it easier 
for the individual to orient himself in the complex processes of 
which he was a part. Opportunities for creative activity, which 
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are generally regarded as an essential to the growth and proper 
development of children, were present. In providing recreation, 
children and adults alike had to bring their imagination and 
ingenuity into play. In carrying on the normal social activities 
of the home there were opportunities for children as well as 
adults to utilize their creative capacities. Even in maintaining 
physical existence it was necessary to improvise with materials 
at hand. These are but a few of the characteristics of life in a 
simpler society that made a contribution to balanced living on 
the part of the child. 


Educators have also been influenced by studies in the field 
of human development. The conception of the nature of growth 
and development and of learning that is held by teachers today 
varies greatly from the conception that was prevalent a gener- 
ation ago. At the close of the first World War instruments for 
measuring the intelligence of individuals were sufficiently well 
developed to be of service to educators. The effort to develop 
a so-called “scientific” education that characterized the decade 
of 1920 to 1930 resulted in improved techniques of measuring 
some aspects of behavior. This emphasis on measurement called 
attention to the ways in which people differ particularly with 
respect to mental ability. Unfortunately, studies of how indi-. 
viduals differ with respect to emotional make-up were not as 
far advanced. 

During this period many educators attempted to solve the 
problems of individual differences by administrative methods. 
Educational programs were developed which had “tracks” to be 
followed by children of varying intellectual ability. The various 
administrative arrangements that were made to provide for 
children with different mental abilities seemed to reflect the 
belief that the abilities of people differ in kind rather than in 
degree. It was for this reason that many children who were 
unable to do well on intelligence tests were placed in classes in 
mechanical and industrial arts apparently on the assumption 
that the absence of abstract intelligence indicated the presence 
of mechanical aptitude. 

In the early thirties the educational psychologists began 
to be more interested in understanding the patterns of growth' 
and development that occur within an individual. The relation 
of purpose to achievement began to receive attention. The 
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emotional climate in which the child lives began to stand oy 
as one of the factors involved in all phases of growth anj 
development. As attention turned toward the growth patter, | 
of individuals and the relation of emotions to physical, social 7 
and intellectual development, educators began to agree upon th © 
following generalizations: (1) That children must have purposy 
that are real to them if effective learning is to take place | 
(2) that growth in any aspect of the child’s personality jy 
related to developments in all other phases of his make-up; 
(3) that the type of development that the school would promot: 7 
must be based upon the type and extent of development th! 
pupil has attained; (4) that the abilities of pupils do not differ | 
in kind, but in degree; and (5) that the direction of growth ani! 
development in any child is conditioned by the type and quality j 
of the environment in which he lives. : 
What, then, is the kind of school program educators ar! 
trying to develop in view of this analysis of social condition! 
and the studies on the growth and development of children’! 
Briefly, we might summarize by saying that an adequate pro! 
gram of education today is one which has the following charac | 
teristics: (1) Pupils will have opportunities to engage in learn | 
ing tasks that are appropriate for them in terms of their ow) 
interests, abilities, and needs. (2) Pupils will have opportuni) 
ties to work on problems, to seek goals, or to accomplish pur) 
poses that are important to them as well as to those adults why 
guide and direct their learning. (3) Provisions are made fo) 
many types of learning which will insure physical development? 
and personal, social, and intellectual competencies required for 
living in a free society. To express it another way, a program), 
of education is developing in which we determine what to teach)” 
and how to teach it by an analysis of the pupil and his environ ' 
ment rather than by referring to some restricted and arbitrary)” 
requirements that are established for all pupils. E 
A very brief discussion of how teachers organize classroom], 
activities may be helpful in visualizing such a program of} 
education. In the first place, what the teacher would do in 4 
determining what to teach and how to teach it would grow out 
of a study of pupils assigned to her. With a knowledge of they) 
individual pupils and the conditions that surround them in and 
out of school, the teacher is in a position to plan classroom 
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activities with pupils. In this process pupils and teachers are 
jointly setting up things to do or goals to he achieved. It is 
through this process that the teacher insures that the classroom 
teaching will be related to the purposes of children. When 
activities have been planned with children, teachers and pupils 
organize themselves for work and proceed toward the objectives 
that have been cooperatively established. In this process a wide 
variety of materials will necessarily be brought into play. Art 
materials, tools of various types, home-making equipment, and 
a wide variety of reading materials which are adapted to the 
reading levels and interests of pupils will be used. As the work 
proceeds, each individual child will work at tasks that are 
appropriate for him in terms of his own needs and abilities. 
Teachers are serving as helpers and consultants to children as 
they try to achieve the goals they have cooperatively established. 
Teachers and pupils work together in evaluating progress as 
work proceeds. In this process purposes are often redefined 
and new goals are established. 

Through this type of educational program the growth and 
development of children is promoted regardless of their intel- 
lectual ability. (They learn problem-solving procedures as they 
face real and vital problems in their own environment. They 
learn to live with other people by having a significant part to 
play in the activities of the group. They acquire a wide variety 
of skills including abilities in reading, writing, and arithmetic 
while they are engaged in tasks that are important to them. 
They derive a sense of security by taking part in these learning 
activities because the problems with which they work are well 
within the scope of their interests and abilities. They have 
opportunities to face and solve problems of personal adjustment 
that arise in any group situation. In brief, in this type of 
education the instructional procedures as well as the aims of 
the school program make for the development of balanced, 
integrated personalities. 

This brief description of a desirable school program has 
been presented in order to consider how we might provide 
an appropriate educational experience for the child with 
low mental ability. In many studies of children of 
this type it has been indicated that the needs of the 
child with borderline or dull normal intelligence are not 
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different in kind from those of the so-called norma] 
child. In discussing the emotional characteristics of 
mentally retarded children the bulletin, A Guide to Curriculum 
Adjustment for Mentally Retarded Children, published by the 
U. S. Office of Education, states that many of the experiences 
needed by mentally retarded children are the same as those 
required by other ordinary human beings. “They have feelings 
and their feelings are much more like ordinary persons’ appar- 
ently than their intellectual abilities are. They hunger and 
thirst just as others do; are made glad or sad, as their desires 
are gratified or not; are capable of affection, discouragement, 
and all other emotional experiences common to men. These 
observations apply to all above the extreme of idiocy, where 
mental life is at a low infantile level.”' In like manner it igs 
easily recognized that the social and intellectual characteristics 
of these children again differ only in degree from those of 
normal children. Recognizing these characteristics of the 
mentally retarded child, it would seem reasonable to believe, 
then, that the same type of educational program that would be 
desirable for the so-called normal child is, in terms of the kinds 
of growth desired, and in terms of the procedures that will 
promote this growth, exactly the type of program that gives 
promise of promoting development in the case of the mentally 
retarded child. 


An analysis of the aims of some of the best programs for . 


mentally retarded children lends support to the idea that the 
education needed by mentally retarded children does not differ 
from the education of other more normal groups. For example, 
the objectives of the program for the mentally retarded children 
in Los Angeles? are as follows: (1) to remove remediable 
physical defects; (2) to develop to the limit the physical well- 
being of the pupil; (3) to develop desirable and helpful living 
habits; (4) to assist the pupil to make proper social adjust- 
ments; (5) to provide an essential academic program; (6) to 
develop a fund of useful, practical information; (7) to equip the 
pupil with certain vocational skills; (8) to prepare the boys 





1—U. S. Office of Education, A Guide to Curriculum Adjustment for per a | 
Retarded Children. Comp. and ed. by Elise H. Martens. Washington, D.C., U. 
Gov't. Printing Office, 1936. (Bulletin 1936, No. 11), p. 10. 


2—Adapted from Heck, A. O., The Education of Exceptional Children. McGraw- 
Hill, 1940. p. 355 
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and the girls for self-support; (9) to provide appropriate 
leisure-time activities; and (10) to develop standards of cleanli- 
ness, health, beauty, and harmony. It is obvious that with very 
minor modifications these objectives could serve as a basis for 
an educational program for all children. 

Since an adequate educational experience for mentally 
retarded children and for children who possess more intellectual 
ability have so much in common, it would seem that our first 
and most fruitful approach to the problem of educating mentally 
retarded children would be to find ways of enriching the school 
experience of all children. It is through this approach that we 
will be able to place the proper emphasis upon the preventive 
aspects of our problem. It is through this approach that we 
will be able to apply one of the fundamental tenets of mental 
hygiene; namely, that problems of personal adjustment must 
be approached and dealt with while a person is in contact with 
those forces that have produced the maladjustment. 

This has been the approach of public education in Virginia 
for along time. While we have not succeeded in all cases, there 
are many evidences that with further effort and with the help 
of other groups who would like to see this broad program 
brought into being for all of our children, we have a reasonable 
prospect for success. At the present time we have 203 super- 
visors at work in Virginia. It is the function of these super- 
visors to assist teachers to understand the characteristics of 
individual children and to develop programs of instruction that 
will be appropriate for them. As a result of the work of this 
group there are many classroom situations in Virginia in which 
one may find reading materials adjusted to the needs and 
interests of children, art materials, as well as tools for industrial 
arts and equipment for home-making. Within the last two years 
Virginia has developed a visiting teacher program. We have 
at the present time 86 visiting teachers working in 69 divisions 
in Virginia. The purpose of these visiting teachers is to help 
parents and school people alike in understanding more fully the 
factors that are involved in the adjustment of individual pupils. 
As evidences of the fact that teachers are interested in this 
approach to education, we could cite the large number of child 
study groups that were organized for teachers in the State last 
year. 
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These efforts are not mentioned to create in any way the 
impression that we have made all the modifications that are 
needed in our public schools. There are some schools in Virginia 
at the present time that seem to be relatively unaffected by the 
conception of education outlined here. There are cases in which 
children, regardless of ability and interest, are pursuing a pencil 
and paper program in a Iockstep fashion with little reference 
to the pupils’ needs or abilities. These conditions have been 
accentuated by overcrowded classrooms and by the influx into 
the teaching profession of many persons who do not possess the 
training required to analyze children’s behavior. But these 
conditions, when considered together with the evidences of 
progress that we have, constitute a challenge rather than a 
cause for despair. 

In addition to the handicaps already mentioned, we have 
one further problem in developing the kind of program that has 
been outlined. It is the problem of providing professional 
assistance for supervisors, visiting teachers, principals, and 
teachers as they undertake to analyze the problems of children 
and build programs for them. Our supervisors and visiting 
teachers are well prepared for their tasks. However, in spite 
of the fact that they have had training in psychology, curriculum 
development, and social case work, there are times when they 
need the help and advice of psychiatrists and psychiatric 
workers. 
One of the best approaches to this problem has been 
through the development of the type of clinic: conducted last 
year in Charlotte County. It is reported that in that clinic 
visiting teachers, supervisors, teachers, and parents worked 
together to secure a better understanding of how conditions in 
the school and the home could be changed to promote adjustment 
for the pupil. Through this clinic parents became better 
acquainted with mental hygiene practices and teachers became 
better able to re-think their teaching procedures in terms of the 
needs of their pupils. If educators take full advantage of the 
in-service training values of this type of clinic, educational 
programs of the future will be adjusted to a larger percentage 
of our children. 

Under ideal circumstances services of the kind that have 
just been outlined should be available to every teacher in Vir- | 
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ginia. The movement that is already under way to provide 
such clinics in Virginia will go far toward offering the services 
that are needed. As this program continues to develop, it is 
the hope of educators that superintendents, supervisors, and 
visiting teachers can be brought into the planning for such 
clinics in order that they may render maximum service to the 
school personnel. Through this procedure the purposes of the 
school and the nature of the school program can be more fully 
understood by those who are in charge of clinics. 


After the very best job of utilizing clinical services in the 
in-service education of teachers has been done, it is recognized 
that we will still be faced with the problem of providing for a 
few pupils. In schools where there are a sufficient number of 
children of this type, a program should be arranged which would 
be administered on the basis of the following principles: (1) 
These special classes are for children of low mentality and 
therefore children with other difficulties should not be enrolled 
in them. (2) The selection of children for this class should be 
made by the school personnel with the help and guidance of 
qualified psychologists, psychiatrists, and psychometrists. (3) 
The experience offered children in this special class should be 
designed to help them become a part of the total school program. 
(4) The teachers for such classes should have special qualifica- 
tions for their work. (5) Clinical facilities should be available 
at all times to teachers of such groups. 


There seems to be little chance that the extremely mentally 
retarded pupil would have any greater opportunity for learning" 
in a special class than in a regular classroom unless the selection 
of these pupils is restricted to this one basis. Through the 
neglect of this principle special classes have been formed in some 
schools that have been composed of children with all types of 
difficulties. Needless to say, in such a situation the morale 
deteriorates and it is virtually impossible to maintain a good 
learning situation for pupils. 


3—The problem of deciding upon the relative number of children who should have 
this type of instruction is one of the crucial points in making provisions for these 
children. Any statement on this matter must necessarily involve a theory of the nature 
of intelligence and must be made with reference to a particular type of school program. 
In the absence of experimental evidence, it is the writer's tentative opinion that the 
type of program outlined in this paper could meet the needs of all children with the 
possible exception of the lowest one per cent of the school population. 
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The second principle involved in the organization of such a 
class is that the selection of pupils for such a class should be 
done cooperatively by school people and resource people from 
the mental hygiene clinics. This procedure will make it possible 
to develop a common point of view regarding the place and 
function of the special class within the school. Since educators 
know their children and will ultimately have the responsibility 
for teaching them, it would seem that they should share ip 
making the decision as to who should be assigned to these 
classes. On the other hand, it would be poor use of resources 
for school people to set up such classes without the guidance of 
psychologists and psychiatrists. It is important to note here 
that in Virginia we have unusual resources in our visiting 
teachers and supervisors. These professional workers, as well 
as teachers and principals, should play an important part as 
these children are studied and as decisions regarding their 
classification are made. 


Children who are assigned to a special class should have 
opportunities to participate in many activities of the school. 
There are situations in which special classes are virtually 
excluded from school-wide activities. This, of course, does not 
help the child to feel that he can play a useful part in the life 
that goes on around about him One of the best ways to inte- 
grate such a class into the total school program is to have a 
flexible arrangement so that children do not stay in this class. 
all the time. In many cases, music, art, shop, home-making, and 
recreational experiences can be arranged with other children in 
the school. Within recent years we have seen such amazing 
improvement in the abilities of children who were once thought 
to be hopelessly inept, that it would seem wise for us to develop 
an organization so that children could be re-assigned to other 
groups when they can secure experiences that are appropriate 
for them. 

Though all teachers in the public schools should have train- 
ing that will help them understand the behavior characteristics 
of children and how to develop programs for them, the teacher 
of the special group should have additional academic training in 
these areas. It would seem desirable for them to have experi- © 
ence in working with or at least observing in clinics in order |) 
that they might understand the problems of children of this 
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particular type more fully. Special personality qualifications 
are also essential. The teacher who is unable to accept these 
children emotionally will make little contribution to them 
regardless of her academic training. The teacher who possesses 
little creativeness or ingenuity will have difficulty in meeting 
the needs of these children. 


In the past we have relied too heavily upon clinical diagnosis 
that has ended with the statement that the child should be 
placed in a special group. The job of educating these children 
is much greater than the problem of classifying them. There- 
fore, it would seem necessary that through mental hygiene 
clinics serving all teachers of a division, teachers af special 
classes as well as the pupils in them could continue to receive 
professional advice of psychologists and psychiatrists. While 
it is recognized that specialized treatment in a medical sense 
must be retained in the hands of physicians, everyone will agree 
that the education of these children does constitute one type of 
treatment that cannot very well be carried on except under the 
direction of those in charge of the child’s school experience. A 
close and continuing coordination of effort between the psychia- 
trists and the teachers is needed. 


In this paper an attempt has been made to describe the 
type of school program that is coming into existence not only in 
Virginia but elsewhere throughout the country. The reasons 
for the development of such a program have been given It is 
through this broad type of program that has as its purpose the 
total development of a child that we find our greatest oppor- 
tunities for meeting the needs of all of the children in our public 
schools, including those referred to as mentally retarded. In 
Virginia we do not claim great progress toward the development 
of this program, but we have evidence that progress has been 
made and that even greater progress can be made as other inter- 
ested agencies make their resources available to more and more 
teachers in the public schools. It is believed that a program of 
this breadth will meet the needs of practically all pupils. A 
flexible arrangement could be made which would meet the needs 
of those who cannot profit from this broad program within the 
structure of the present school system. 
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Institutional Dietetics Plan 


BETTE JANE DROUSE, Dietitian 
The Training School at Vineland, New Jersey 


A NEw FIELD 


Since 1854, when Florence Nightingale first brought to the 
attention of the world the need for special foods for sick people, 
there has been constant stress placed upon the importance of 
trained dietary personnel. Thirty years ago, the American 
Dietetics Association was organized in an attempt to set up 
standards for training. There are today some two hundred 
accredited courses for personnel in the commercial and thera. 
peutic fields. 


At the 1947 Convention of the American Dietetics Associa- 
tion held in Philadelphia, a series of discussions was presented 
on Dietary Service in Institutions. This was the first time that 
the Association had given special attention to the unique dietary 
problems of an institution* as compared with hospitals and 
commercial eating places in their attempt to attain their com- 
mon objective: To prepare and serve the most nutritious and 
appetizing meals as efficiently and economically as possible. 


CENTRALIZATION VS. DECENTRALIZATION 


The Training School dietary department consists of one’ 
kitchen from which three hundred (300) children and employees 
are served, one which serves ninety (90) children, one which 
serves sixty (60) employees and six smaller units each of which 
serve approximately twenty-five (25). 


Most institutions of this type have one large service build- 
ing with a kitchen and several dining rooms. The latest trend 
in food service is toward such centralization since it requires 
less equipment and personnel and can produce more efficiently 
under very careful supervision. However, the primary consid- 
eration of the Training School has always been its children, and 
years of experience has taught that the children are more 
satisfied when they live in smaller units more comparable to 
that of a family. 


* Institution as used here refers to state and private schools for mental conditions 
of all types. 
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Naturally our children can receive more individual attention 
at meal-time. A cook with only twenty-five children to prepare 
for soon learns each child’s eating habits and can prepare food 
accordingly. By cooking in smaller quantities, more variety can 
be introduced into the method of preparation without too much 
effort. It is for this reason that instead of planning for future 
centralization, we are planning to decentralize our larger units. 

Decentralization does present its disadvantages. Besides 
the expense involved there is the problem of personnel. We 
employ eighteen full-time and several part-time workers. Natur- 
ally it is impossible to supervise each unit at all times. Thus 
it is even more important here than in other organizations where 
such supervision is possible to have reliable, conscientious per- 
sonnel with the initiative to solve the problems which constantly 
arise. They must have a more than average knowledge of basic 
nutrition so that they can make proper substitutions quickly 
when menu changes are indicated. 

We hold staff meetings for the dual purpose of explaining 
institutional policies and principles in an effort to make indi- 
vidual action conform with institution ideals; and of discussing 
and solving individual daily problems. Only by such cooperative 
thinking can a department so wide-spread function as a single 
unit. 


TRAINING AS WE SERVE 

Another unique feature of this department is that although 
the main function is one of service, our underlying function is 
one of training. Many of our children are trained along domestic 
lines and it is the recognized duty of each member of our staff 
to train the children who are scheduled to his care. Patience 
and repetition are required but when a child has actually learned 
to prepare a meal or to serve dinner properly to a guest, the 
satisfaction is its own reward. 


WE HAVE OuR OWN 
Food purchasing, a common duty of most dietitians, is 
another duty which is incomparable to the usual organization. 
It is confined to those products such as certain meats, grains, 
ete. which cannot be produced internally. The Training School 
has its own dairy, piggery, poultry farm, and truck farm. Fresh 
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milk, eggs, and chickens are available throughout the year, 
although the amount of production varies. 


We have set as our minimum standards of production one 
quart of milk and one egg per person per day and one pound of 
chicken per person per week. Production usually exceeds this 
level. Pigs are slaughtered and much of the meat is cured and 
stored for future use. Fruits and vegetables are grown in 
quantities far exceeding the amount needed for fresh consump. 
tion. This surplus is canned in our cannery for future use. 
Glass jars are used for preservation because of sanitation and 
economy. Between July and October of last year, over 12,000 
half-gallon jars of twenty different products were canned. 


Turkey is grown for holiday consumption and the excegs is 
frozen. Although we have not as yet the facilities for freezing 
within our organization, we are constantly renting space and 
freezing our excess meats, fruits and vegetables. 


The necessity for long term planning is evident. Although 
actually menus are prepared only a week in advance, the food is 
planned for months in advance of usage. 


GROWN To ORDER 


Very few food service units are fortunate enough to be 
permitted to help plan the actual growing of the food which will 


be served on the tables, yet this is exactly what occurs in this 


institution. 


BAsiIc SEVEN PLUS 


Naturally the diet of our children and employees is more 
than nutritionally adequate. A survey was made comparing per 
capita food costs at the Training School with those of other 
institutions of its kind. It was concluded that although the 
Training School’s per capita food cost was higher, the diet was 
more varied, satisfying and nutritious. Attention to special 
diets is given at our hospital where such diets are served. Sur- 
prisingly enough, aside from the fluid and soft variations of the 
regular diet, only an occasional therapeutic diet is indicated. 
This is almost unheard of in an organization feeding approxi- 
mately 720 persons a day. 
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COMPARISON OF TRAINING SCHOOL DIETS WITH 


Basic SEVEN REQUIREMENTS 


Established T. 8. 
Basic Seven Foods Requirements Allowance 
Leafy, green or 1 or more servings 1 or more 
yellow vegetable 
Citrus fruit, toma- 1 or more servings 1 or more 
toes, cabbage 
Potatoes and other 2 or more servings 2 or more 


vegetables and 
fruits 

Milk, cheese and 
ice cream 

Meat, poultry, fish, 
eggs, peas, beans 


Children: 
3-4 cups milk 
1 to 2 servings 


4 cups or more 


2 to 3 servings 








Bread, flour and 1 or more servings 3 or more 
cereals 

Butter and fortified Some Some 
margarine 


NEVER A DULL MOMENT 


Daily routine, if food service work can ever be termed 
actually routine, is relieved by special parties and many festive 
occasions. Holidays are observed with gala dinners. Since both 
the grounds at the institution and those at Menantico are so 
lovely, many of our summer meals are served outdoors; picnics 
for the children, outdoor buffets for employees. 


There are always a great many guests visiting the institu- 
tion and rarely a week passes without a special luncheon, dinner 
or tea being served. One of our largest occasions is the Annual 
June Meeting for Association Members when between two and 
three hundred guests are served at luncheon. 


Institution food service is varied and covers a much wider 
scope than any other single dietary field. It needs and deserves 
more and better trained personnel. 
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lt Is Said: 


The Four Freedoms for the Mentally Deficient Child as 
expressed by Horatio M. Pollock, Ph.D. 


“1. Freedom to work and to enjoy the fruits of 
one’s labor. 


2. Freedom to face difficulties and to develop 
strength and courage in so doing. 


3. Freedom for self-expression and creative 
activity. 


4. Freedom to cooperate cordially with associates 
in work and play.” 


“A first step for most institutions would be to make a 
survey of the community and state for jobs on the moron level.” 


—Elizabeth M. Brown, M.A. 


“One must always bear in mind that defectives live more 
by habit than by judgment.” —Hubert D. L. Goodfellow 





“Tt is said that great things are not bound by great tradi- 
tions, but rather inspired by them. May it be so in our work 
that our small ‘brick’ in the social structure of the present, will 
help to build a firm arch into an ever widening and more intelli- 
gent future.” —Hubert D. L. Goodfellow | 


“Our English and American literature contains many char- 
acters who were undoubtedly feeble-minded. Cooper, in his 
Leather Stocking Tales, tells of such a girl who was considered 
as under the especial protection of Deity and so she was not 
harmed even though she came frequently from the camp of their 
white enemies. Dickens tells us of Barnaby Rudge and Smike; 
Scott of Wamba; Robert Louis Stevenson of Tommy Hadden, 
and there are many others. There are so many of them all 
about us that it is really a wonder they have not appeared 
oftener. Probably it is only the discerning eye of a master 
writer that is able to pick out and accurately delineate the 
mental defectives.” —E. R. Johnstone 
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Announcements 


We are glad to announce for 1948 the courses for the 
training of teachers interested in special education at Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan at the Horace R. 
Rackman School of Special Education. From June 21 to July 
30 the College is offering a Master’s Degree program of the 
combined facilities of Michigan State Normal College and Uni- 
versity of Michigan. The College is offering: 


Methods of Teaching Slow-Learing Children 
Education and Social Control of Mentally Retarded 
Children 
Education of the Bling 
Mental Deficiency 
Mental Hygiene 
Speech Correction 
Education of Exceptional Children 
Mental Hygiene of Childhood and Adolescence 
Specialized Techniques and Practice in Their 
Application to the Teaching of Exceptional 
Children 
Seminar in Special Education 
Measurement and Diagnosis in Special Education 





The College has issued a very interesting pamphlet con- 
taining detailed information relative to these courses which 
may be obtained by writing to Dr. Francis E. Lord, Director 
of Special Education. 


> 





INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON MENTAL HEALTH 


London—August 12-21, 1948 
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THE SIXTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 
of the 
TRAINING SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Will Be Held On 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 9, 1948 





The First International Congress on Mental Deficiency and 
the 72nd Annual Meeting of the American Association on 
Mental Deficiency was held at the Copley Plaza Hotel in Boston, 
Massachusetts May 18-22, 1948. 


The meeting was very largely attended and was of unusual 
interest. The President for the coming year is Dr. Edward J. 
Humphreys, Chief of the Bureau of Mental Hygiene of Colum- 
bus, Ohio The President-elect is Miss Mildred Thomson, Head | 
of the Minnesota Bureau for Mentally Deficient and Epileptic 
Division of Public Institutions, of St. Paul, Minn. 


The meeting in 1949 will be held in New Orleans, Louisiana 
during the month of April. 


A further report on this Conference will appear in the June 
issue of the Training School Bulletin. 
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Notes From The News Sheet* 


Michael is a very happy boy these days for his mother has come all 
the way from Bombay, India to see him. It has been two years since she 
was here. She is so happy to see what a big fine boy he is. It took her 


seven weeks to get here. 


We had a movie—“My Brother Talks to Horses” on May 19. The story 
is about a boy named Louie who used to go every night after school to a 
livery stable to see a horse whose number was 6. After awhile they had 
a race and Number 6 told him he would win. Louie was the only one who 
could understand the horse talk, so the story goes. —E. B. 


We have had many visitors. A large group of students from Lehigh, 
Lafayette and Moravian Colleges came. They visited the cottages and 
Laboratory and enjoyed an entertainment at the School. 


Students from Beaver College came and spent the day here. They visited 
the School in the morning and spent the afternoon at the Laboratory. They 


said they liked our School very much. 


We had a nice Exhibit of pictures at Atlantic City for the State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. The pictures were very beautifully colored and 
were made as an art project by pupils of the Cunningham School in 


Vineland. 


We are glad to hear that our good friends Dr. Otness and Mr. McIntire 
are coming to visit us in a few days. Mr. McIntire is in Arizona and we 
know he will tell us lots of things about that beautiful country. Dr. Otness 
is in Washington state. We shall be very glad to see him for we all like 
him and we know he will tell us lots of things, too. 


The big annual Round-up of the Boys’ Clubs was held at Garrison Hall 
Friday evening, May 14. There were about 140 present. This year our 
program was kind of a pick-up program and we had good music, recita- 
tions, a grand march, shadow-graphs and guessing games. Then we had 
soft drinks, cookies and candy. Our sponsors helped with the program and 
Mr. Davies, of course, was our good friend and Master of Ceremonies.—M. 


One of the big affairs at Cattell was James’ party. There were fifty 
boys present. They played games, had songs and dances and harmonica 
music, refreshments of ice-cream, cakes, beverages and candy. James’ 
mother never forgets James and his friends on his birthday.—M. 


* These are copies of the notes as gathered by the children for their Monthly 
News Sheet. 
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Mills Cottage was a gala spot when John had his birthday party, 
Cottage was decorated in pretty colors with balloons and the boys wor 
fancy hats. The party was the gift of John’s parents to him and hie 


friends. It was a very colorful and happy party.—M. § 
a 


Every year on Charlie’s birthday Elmer Cottage has a supper party 
Charlie’s father and mother are so anxious that it should be a happy day 
for Charlie and his friends. Because they can’t come, they send the neceg: 
sary things to make it a fine party. Mr. and Mrs. Evans did so many 
things to make it a success. Everybody would have enjoyed seeing fj : 
pretty salad, ice-cream, and lovely cake that the boys enjoyed. Charlie hag 
gifts and pretty cards and made a happy evening for everybody.—C, 


Our gardens are a wonderful sight—There are so many kinds t 
vegetables, and so many boys have had a part in planting and cultivating, 
Strawberries and cherries are almost here. The girls are busy with th 
gardens—Miss Groff has the most beautiful rose garden in the school. 
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